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GTUDENTS of the history of education 

would be well advised to read Dr. 
Campbell Stewart’s paper, in the Journal of 
the Friends’ Historical Society, No. 2, 1949, 
on the staffing of Friends’ schools in England 
during the nineteenth century. His summing- 
up, in crisp sentences, at the end of an 
admirable paper is a time-saver in the future. 
Three previously unrecorded letters written 
by William Penn to Governor Grey of 
Barbados between May 1700 and April 1701 
are edited by Mr. F. Hull. The letters, found 
among the Audley End archives now at the 
Essex Record Office, are not particularly 
important without the remainder of the 
correspondence which one hopes will be dis- 
covered. The story of Quaker printers is 
continued from a previous issue, but as the 
writer says, further investigation will have 
to be carried out before any assessment can 
be made of the full Quaker contribution to 
the history of printing. This useful journal 
devoted solely to the history of a particular 
religious organization deserves wider sup- 
port, and more contributions based on the 
records of early meetings in selected towns 
would be desirable. 


THIRTY-FIVE years ago the President of 

the University of Texas reported a total 
of two hundred books and articles published 
during 1913 by members of the faculty of 
the University, and commented: “ This 
IMpressive display of the literary and 
scholarly work . . . must help to counteract 
impression . . . that University professors 
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do nothing but teach; whereas .. . all those 
that are worthy are constantly increasing 
their own equipment, and so far as they 
have time, are also adding to the sum-total of 
human knowledge in their several fields of 
learning. ... Only the man who keeps his 
own knowledge alive by pouring it into a 
constant stream from the researches and pub- 
lications of others and from the output of 
his own study or laboratory should be a 
university professor.” That may stand for a 
review of the latest Texas ‘Studies in 
English ’ where fifteen members of the faculty 
pour the constant stream. Their volume 
proceeds chronologically: after The Exeter 
Book ‘Alms’ follow two studies in lexi- 
cography, two on early drama, one on ‘ The 
Loyal London Mercuries, and others on 
James Hervey, Hume, Edmund Curll, 
Shelley’s essays, a notebook of Byron’s, 
Froude and Fraser, Gide and Browning, 
Mark Twain and Jules Verne. Except for 
their length, each and all of these might 


have graced our own pages. 
WE have received a copy of ‘Furman 
Studies: Bulletin of Furman Uni- 
versity ’ (South Carolina), Vol. xxxiii, No. 3. 
The studies are of young Goethe and foreign 
languages; Rousseau’s la volonté général; 
Comte; and two other articles, chemical and 
botanical respectively. The bulletin goes to 
a friendly librarian at an English provincial 
university. 


QuUR frequent (if often anonymous) con- 
tributor, Mr. Francis W. Steer, has sent 
us a copy of his pamphlet on ‘ The Church 
Bells of Thaxted, Essex’: an account of 
bell-founding, c. 1605, 1617 and 1949. The 
pun is unintended, but the pamphlet does set 
forth at interesting length the accounts for 
the maintenance of the bells: ‘ The Charges 
which are growen to the Parishe abowt the 
Castinge of the bells & makinge of the frame 
for ye safegarde of the bells & ye steeple,’ 
and, by the way, the front cover of the pam- 
phlet is a most striking photograph of the 
very beautiful steeple. Four other full-page 
photographs are of three bells recast in 1948 
and 1949. In a note on Thaxted bell customs 
we are intrigued by the Gleaning Bell—to 
announce the times when gleaning may start 
or finish. Was this a frequent custom? 
Copies of the pamphlet (1s. 3d. post free) 
may be obtained from the Rev. J. C. 
Putterill, The Vicarage, Thaxted, Essex. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 








A CRUX IN ‘SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT’ 


For wonder of his hwe men hade, 
Set in his semblant sene; . 
He ferde as freke were fade, 
And oueral enker grene. ; 
(lines 147-150) 


OF the two older interpretations which have 

been proposed for the word fade in 
this passage, the identification with the 
distinctively Northern adjective fade which 
appears to mean either 1. ‘strong; brave,’ 
or 2. ‘hostile’ is not satisfactory, since the 
context suggests (in lines 147 and 150) that 
the author is concerned solely with the Green 
Knight’s colour or some fact associated with 
it, and a reference to the latter’s valour or 
truculence therefore seems relatively point- 
less here. Dr. Onions’s attractive suggestion 
that fade may be connected with the Cheshire 
dialect word meaning ‘ mould in cheese,’ in 
the expression blue fade, green fade, is not 
invalidated by the fact that the dialect word 
cannot be traced back beyond the nineteenth 
century: two or three of the most striking 
words in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
are not otherwise traceable till 1600 or later, 
and even then tend to occur only in north- 
western dialect, so that they were evidently 
part of a specifically local vocabulary and 
did not get into the literary language. But 
in the nature of things this interpretation is 
not fully demonstrable. Very recently a 
third suggestion has been made by Isaac 
Jackson (Notes and Queries, cxcv. 24), 
which is in my opinion an approxima- 
tion to the correct interpretation of the word. 
But Mr Jackson’s explanation of fade as ‘a 
Breton word’ of the form fata, fat (which 
he cites only from a dictionary of the 18th 
century) is not only phonologically untenable 
(since it does not account for the -d- in 
the ME word), but does not take the inquiry 
back to the period at which Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight was composed. Moreover, 
there is evidence available in a Latin text 
of the 13th century which points to a much 
more satisfactory explanation of the form 
of fade and brings us much nearer to account- 
ing for it. The account which follows is 
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offered with a view to éstablishing the dis. 
cussion on that basis; it had been worked 
out and submitted for publication elsewhere 
before the appearance of Mr. Jackson’s note, 
and it is therefore reproduced here in full, 
Gervase of Tilbury, in his Otia Imperialig 
(written between 1211 and 1214), uses two 
words of the form fada and fadus, the 
former at least twice (in a single passage), 
and the latter at least once. Fada occurs 
in a discussion headed ‘ Concerning enchan- 
tresses and nocturnal apparitions’ (decisio 
three, chapter 86; ed. Liebrecht, p. 41): 
**. . . We have heard of certain men who 
have been lovers of supernatural beings of 
this kind, whom they style fays (fadas 
nominant); and when they have bestowed 
themselves on other women in wedlock, they 
have perished before they have achieved 
physical union with those of their later 
choice. Moreover, we have observed several 
men, most richly endowed with worldly 
blessings, who, on withdrawing themselves 
from the embraces of fays (fadarum) of this 
kind or on allowing a word concerning them 
to pass their lips, have been deprived not 
only of their material prosperity, but even 
of the comfort of an unhappy existence.” 
The second form occurs in an anecdote 
about a horse (the property of the 
Catalonian troubadour Guiraut de Cabreira) 
which had certain extraordinary powers 
(ibid. decisio three, chapter 92; ed. Liebrecht 
p. 44): “This man had a horse .. . and 
(what was extraordinary beyond parallel) 
one which was capable of giving advice in 
all difficulties. . . . As often as this well- 
born man was exercised by any matter of 
great difficulty, he had recourse to the horse, 
as if to the most sagacious advice of some 
man or other. But by what words or signs 
or gestures the horse shaped his answers to 
the understanding remains a mystery to all 
men except his master. ... In our palace 
. . . the knight to whom we have several 
times referred played the viol, and ladies 
performed a round dance, and at the touch- 
ing of the strings the horse sprang about, 
curveting in a fashion beyond compare. | 
do not know what more I am to say. If 
he was a real horse, how is one to account 
for a resourcefulness, sagacity and loyalty 
in him which would compel admiration if 
found in the wisest of human beings? If 
he was a horse of more than mortal kind 
[? or ‘under a spell’: si fadus equus eral), 
as men affirm, or of half-demonic breed, 
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what sort of food did he eat, and in the 
end, when his master had been slain by 
his squire . . . how did he come to abstain 
completely from all food from that moment, 
and in fact to dash his head against the wall 
and perish in extraordinary and pitiable 
circumstances? ” 

No other example of fadus or fada are 
recorded by Ducange. But this is not 
altogether surprising, since they probably 
represent either a Latinising of a form from 
some Romance language in which inter- 
vocalic -t- of classical Latin, after being 
voiced to [d], had not by this date developed 
to th [as in * their *] nor been eliminated, or a 
characteristic medieval spelling of inter- 
vocalic ¢ as d, in the vulgar Latin fatus 
(formed on fatum), which would also have 
continued to be known in that form in the 
middle ages. The meaning of fadus (and the 
feminine variant fada) is something like 
‘supernatural being of male (female) sex.’ 

The first of the foregoing passages is intro- 
duced by a reference to incubi. In its last 
sentence a notable point is the indication 
that it was not advisable for the mortal 
lover to say anything about the fay con- 
cerned: this is reminiscent of a particular 
form of taboo which (in certain Breton lais, 
notably Lanval, Désirré, and Graelent) is 
imposed by a fairy lover or mistress on 
the mortal with whom the fairy is conduct- 
ing a liaison. In these stories the taboo is 
a vital element in the narrative structure, 
since, when it is infringed (as in Lanval), 
it causes a crisis which constitutes the second 
of three stages in the plot (the first being 
the inception of the liaison, and the third 
the resolution of the crisis in the liaison). 
Gervase’s account therefore suggests that 
allusions to or anecdotes about fairies, in 
Latin works such as his (and above all the 
De Nugis Curialium of Walter Map, which 
contains several tales of amorous liaisons 
between mortals and supernatural beings), 
have some connections with those stories 
about fairies which are found in vernacular 
literature. An unmistakable instance of this 
affinity is the well-known analogue to Sir 
Orfeo in Walter’s book, in which the man 
who recovers his wife is said to be miles 
quidam Britannie minoris (distinctio four, 
cap. XIII), a formula which is paralleled in 
Breton lais. It is in fact possible that men 
such as the author of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight knew the works of Gervase 
and Walter Map, just as the latter knew 


romantic tales circulating in English and 
French. 

A point of great importance for the inter- 
pretation of fade in Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight is that the substance of lines 
147-150 is repeated in lines 232-240: 

Ther was lokyng on lenthe the lude to beholde, 

For vch mon had meruayle quat hit mene myAt, 

That a hathel and a horse myht such a hwe lach, 

As growe grene as the gres, and grener hit 

semed— 

Then grene aumayl on golde glowande bryhter. 

Al studied that ther stod, and stalked hym nere 

Wyth al the wonder of the worlde what he worch 

schulde. 

For fele sellyes had they sen, bot such neuer are; 

Forthi for fantoum and fayryse the folk there 

hit demed. 

In this passage the author makes three 
points : 

1. The colour of the stranger and his horse 
was green. 

2. The assembled company were thrown 
into amazement. 

3. Those who saw this strange spectacle 
interpreted it as an illusion due to magic. 

The first is paralleled in lines 147 and 170, 
the second in line 147; it would therefore 
be altogether appropriate for fade to mean 
something like ‘a supernatural being,’ 
‘fairy, since this would complete the 
correspondence between the two passages. 
Moreover, green is a colour specifically 
associated with fairies; this tradition, which 
is sufficiently well known both from 
medieval and later evidence, may be sup- 
ported here by reference to the pleasing 
story recorded by William of Newbury, 
Historia Rerum Anglicarum I, 27 (ed. H. C. 
Hamilton, Royal Historical Society, 1856) 
which is reproduced by Liebrecht, op. cit. 
pp. 118-9. And the story of Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight leaves no doubt of the 
fact that the Green Knight is a being of 
the other-world (since he is a shape-shifter); 
fade (if the foregoing interpretation is 
correct) may be an explicit reference to his 
true nature. 

The precise philological explanation of 
the ME word is not certain. It is difficult 
to believe that the author of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight is independently 
reproducing a form from some Romance 
dialect in which d from Latin intervocalic t 
was preserved. For the present, it may be 
assumed that either the spelling fadus, fada 
had a wider currency than is attested by 
Ducange, or that the English poet had read 
Gervase, Gervase, on the other hand, may 
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have been Latinising a form from one of 
these other Romance languages; his use of 
fadus in recounting the incident in which 
the Catalonian Guiraut de Cabreira was con- 
cerned (and which he claims to have 
witnessed) may be significant. 


G. V. SMITHERS. 


GEORGE ACWORTH (c. 1534 to c. 1592), 
PUBLIC ORATOR OF CAMBRIDGE 


(‘Notes and Queries,’ 7 and 21 September, 
1946, and 8 February, 1947) 


T the above given references I gave an 
account of the life of the above-named 
George Acworth, son of Thomas Acworth 
of Luton, Co. Bedford, and afterwards of 
the City of London, Master of the Merchant 
Taylors Company in 1559, who himself was 
the younger son of George Acworth of 
Toddington and of Luton aforesaid, who 
was M.P. for Bedfordshire in the Reforma- 
tion Parliament of 1529. 

I followed this up by giving, at the second 
reference, my translation (from a negative 
photostat) of his letter written in Latin (very 
abbreviated Latin indeed, though its actual 
calligraphy was quite perfect), under the date 
23 March 1560/1, to Matthew Parker 
(1504-1575), then Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whom he addressed as “ Your Amplitude.” 
The original of that letter is preserved to 
this day in MSS. 941-943 in the Library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (though 
George Acworth himself was of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge). 

At the first and third references I stated, 
further, that he was known to have written 
a letter also to Cardinal Reginald Pole (who 
was born on 3 March 1500 and, dying at 
Lambeth on 17 Nov. 1558, was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral) and, further, a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth upon her Accession to 
the Throne (which took place on 17 Nov. 
1558); and I besought any reader of N. & Q. 
to assist me in finding where those two 
letters were still respectively to be found 
preserved. 

Had it not been for the remarkable power 
which N. & Q. wields in binding its readers 
together as it were in a great circle of com- 
mon friendship, I doubt whether I should 
ever have found either of those two letters. 
But now not only have these two been 
found, but also, as I will next show, yet a 
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fourth letter from George Acworth has come 
to light. 

For a most kindly reader of N. & Q. has 
come to my aid and has provided me with 
negative photostats (procured at her own 
expense) not only of those two letters—to 
Cardinal Pole and to Queen BElizabeth— 
but also of a fourth letter, theretofore 
unknown to me, a letter from George 
Acworth to Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, K.G., High Treasurer of England, 

The calligraphy of these—and in particu. 
lar of the letter to Queen Elizabeth—is again 
very fine. But I may mention, in passing, 
a curious manner in which the writer spelt 
the non-capital letter ‘h’ in his letter to 
the Cardinal. For—whereas in his letters to 
Queen Elizabeth and to Lord Burghley he 
spelt it in the ordinary way—he spelt it in 
his letter to the Cardinal as a capital ‘S’ 
which I must confess puzzled me somewhat 
at first reading—particularly with its opening 
word ‘ Jhesus.’ 

Another matter perhaps worth noticing is 
the following. I drew attention at the first 
reference—in connection with his letter to 
Archbishop Parker—to his description of the 
latter as ‘ Your Amplitude,’ and I assumed 
such description to have been ecclesiastical. 
We find the same phraseology used in 
the letter to Cardinal Pole. But we further 
now find that George Acworth did not 
reserve it for high dignitaries of the Church 
but applied it also to a high dignitary of 
the State; for, to my surprise, he uses the 
same phraseology in writing to Lom 
Burghley. 

Let me here set out for the purpose of 
clarity—before giving my translation of the 
three new letters—the following salient 
dates :— 

(1) Queen Mary’s Death and Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Accession to the Throne: 17 Nov. 
1558. 

(2) Cardinal Pole’s Death: Some twenty- 
two hours only after Queen Mary’s Death. 

(3) George Acworth’s letter to Cardinal 
Pole (written apparently after his learning 
of the Death of Queen Mary but without 
his being aware that the Cardinal himself 
was already also then deceased), dated from 
Padua: 1 December 1558. 

(4) George Acworth’s letter to Queen 
Elizabeth, dated from Venice: 13 December 
1558. 

(5) George Acworth, through the influence 
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of Archbishop Parker, became Public Orator 
of Cambridge University: 1559/60. 

(6) George Acworth’s letter to Archbishop 
Parker: 23 March 1560/61. 

(1) George Acworth’s letter to Lord 
Burghley, K.G.: 25 October 1573. 

Now, as to the length of the four letters 
in their respective order of date. That to 
Cardinal Pole consisted of 192 lines; that 
to Queen Elizabeth 133 lines; that to Arch- 
bishop Parker 100 lines; and that to Lord 
Burghley 26 lines. 

Each of the four letters runs consecutively, 
without any paragraphing whatsoever. In 
translating that to Archbishop Parker at the 
second reference, I paragraphed it as seemed 
best to me. 

In the case of the letters to Cardinal Pole 
and to Queen Elizabeth I have gone further. 
For—as later will be seen—I have not only 
paragraphed them to the best of my ability 
but have also inserted within brackets sub- 
headings of my own to assist in guiding 
his readers to the divers matters with which 
—each in its own turn—he is respectively 
dealing. All words, also, which are within 
brackets are my own and are inserted for 
greater clarity. 

I would only add—and I think his 
readers will agree with me—that in 
his letter to Cardinal Pole he takes an 
wconscionable time in arriving at the 
request which he desires to make; but, having 
regard to the exalted position which the 
Cardinal held, perhaps after all this was not 
unnatural. 

The four letters—one and all of them— 
are, of course, of considerable historic 
interest; and, as no translation of any of 
them, save of that to Archbishop Parker at 
the second reference, has ever yet appeared, 
Iam hopeful that readers of N. & Q. may 
well think it appropriate to find in its 
columns my translation also of the other 
three letters. 

If in any small particular my translations 
or any of them may seem to have erred, 
such error—if error it be—must be forgiven 
me; for the Latin of the Sixteenth Century 
AD. is not exactly that of Classical Latin. 
In any case, if there be any doubt of my 
accuracy, the original manuscripts still exist, 
as will be seen, and can themselves accord- 
ingly be called for and consulted. 


L. G. H. Horton-Smiru. 
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THE DATE OF GREENE’S ‘ VISION ’ 


REENE’S Vision was not published until 
after his death in 1592, but the reference 
in it to his Mourning Garment (A. B. Grosart, 
ed., Works of Greene, XII, 274), which was 
licensed 2 November 1590, led Churton 
Collins to believe that it could not have been 
written later than 1590 (Plays and Poems of 
Robert Greene, I, 25-28). This early date is 
rejected by J. C. Jordan (Robert Greene, 
pp. 169-172) and René Prevost (Robert 
Greene et ses Romans, pp. 380-382) on 
inadequate grounds. They as well as Collins 
failed to observe that the Vision also con- 
tains, in addition to the reference to the 
Mourning Garment as a forthcoming work, 
a clear allusion to Greene’s The Royal 
Exchange, which was licensed 15 April 1590. 
In the Vision, after Chaucer and Gower 
have debated solas and sentence, and Greene 
has agreed to put away his amorous tales 
and turn to more serious things in accordance 
with Gower’s behest, he announces his 
intention to present his readers with “ some 
Political Axiomes or AEconomical preceptes 
that may both generally and particularly 
profit the Commonwealth” (Grosart, loc. 
cit.). These duly appeared in The Royal 
Exchange, a work “ Fyrst written in Italian 
and dedicated to the Signorie of Venice, nowe 
translated into English, and offered to the 
Cittie of London.” In his epistle addressed 
to “the right honourable Cittizens of the 
Cittie of London,” Greene is confident that 
the “philosophical aphorisms and moral 
principles ” of which the book consists will 
prove as profitable “ eyther for the embracing 
of vertue, or shunning of vice” as he had 
anticipated in the Vision. 
Collins was righter than he knew, and 
Greene’s Vision can be dated early in 1590. 


WaLpo F. McNEIR. 
Louisiana State University. 


THE INTERPRETATION 
LINES IN MARLOWE’S 
LAINE, PART I’ 


"THE following lines in Marlowe’s Tambur- 
laine, Part I, have been much discussed 
and freely emended by scholars: 
That which hath stopt the tempest of the gods, 
Even from the fiery spangled veil of heaven, 


To feel ithe lovely warmth of shepherds’ flames, 
etc. 


*I Tamburlaine, V, ii. 121-3. 


OF THREE 
*‘ TAMBUR- 
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Professor Ellis-Fermor, while retaining the 
original reading of the First Octavo, para- 
phrased these lines thus: 


“That (i.e., beauty) which has brought 
down the wrath of the Gods (therefore, by 
metonymy, ‘ the Gods ’) even from the very 
height of heaven to feel the humble joys 
of human emotions, etc.” 


It is curious that ‘ stopt’ (not ‘ stoopt’) and . 


lovely’ (not ‘lowly’) should have been 
paraphrased as ‘brought down’ and 
‘humble’ respectively; more curious still that 
‘the wrath of the gods’ could be taken to 
mean, ‘by metonymy,’ the gods themselves. 
More recently Professor G. I. Duthie in his 
essay The Dramatic Structure of Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, Parts I and II,’ accepted 
Dyce’s emendation ‘stoopt,’ Deighton’s 
‘topmost’ for ‘tempest,’ and Collier’s 
‘lowly’ for ‘lovely,’ maintaining that in 
writing these lines Marlowe had in mind the 
story of Jove’s wooing of Mnemosyne in the 
disguise of a shepherd mentioned by Ovid in 
Metamorphosis, to which he had already 
referred in the first act.‘ Whether we accept 
this hypothesis or not, there is no need for 
any emendation, because line 121 in its 
original form has an almost exact counter- 
part in Act III, when Tamburlaine addresses 
Zenocrate as: 

That with thy looks canst clear the darkened sky 

And calm the rage of thundering Jupiter.’ 
Now what could be a more natural explana- 
tion of “ stopt the tempest of the gods ” than 
“calmed the rage of thundering Jupiter”? 
The only difference, that between ‘ Jupiter’ 
and ‘ the gods,’ is not a viial one. There are 
numerous references to Jove and ‘the gods’ 
in this play, and it is not always possible 
to say whether Marlowe is thinking of Jove 
in particular or taking Jove as representing 
the gods. In the very lines quoted by Pro- 
fessor Duthie, Tamburlaine speaks of Jove 
at first but ends with ‘the gods’; 

Jove sometimes masked in a shepherd’s weed, 

And by those steps that he hath scal’d the 

heavens, 

May we become immortal like the gods.‘ 
In another scene, the pronoun ‘ they’ is used 
after ‘a god’: 


*U. M. Ellis-Fermor, ed. Tamburlaine, p. 164 
(footnote). 

* English Studies 1948, pp. 112-3. 

“1 Tamburlaine, I, ii. 198-200. 

5 Ibid. Il, iii. 122-3. 

* Loc cit. 
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A god is not so glorious as a king: 

I think the pleasure they enjoy in heaven 

Cannot compare with kingly joys in earth.’ 
In fact if we substitute ‘Jupiter’ for ‘the 
gods’ and vice versa, in the two parallel 
lines cited above, the sense of each would 
hardly be affected at all, although the metre 
of course would suffer from such a change, 
It is indeed tempting to suggest that metrical 
necessity at least partly determined the use 
of ‘Jove’ in one place and ‘the gods’ or 
‘Jupiter’ in another. At any rate, whether 
Marlowe is thinking of Jove and Mnemosyne 
in particular or of the gods and their earthly 
adventures in general, the meaning of the 
lines in question remains fairly clear: “ That 
which has calmed the rage of the gods (or, 
Jove) and made them (or him) come down 
from heaven to feel the lovely warmth of 
human passion.” It is not necessary to 
change ‘lovely’ into ‘lowly’; and it is 
possible to explain ‘shepherds’ without 
evoking Ovid, for after all it would not have 
been unnatural to refer to lovers as shep- 
herds in a time when pastoral romance was 
in the vogue (Marlowe himself wrote the 
Passionate Shepherd to his Love and was 
addressed by Shakespeare as ‘ Dead Shep- 
herd ’)* especially when it came from the 
mouth of Tamburlaine who, as Professor 
Duthie reminds us, has not forgotten that 
he was once a shepherd. As a further example 
that Marlowe may not always refer to any 
particular story, perhaps we could cite 
another line from the same play: 

“ Zenocrate, lovelier than the love of 

Jove,”® 


Would it be possible to say definitely which 
love of Jove is alluded to here? 


J. Y. Liv. 


" Ibid. Il, v. 57-9. 
* As You Like It, Ill, v. 80. 
*° I Tamburlaine, I, ii. 87. 


AN ALLUSION TO MARLOWE? 


iw may perhaps be worth while to draw 

attention to a passage in Robert Wilson's 
fairly early play ‘The Coblers Prophesie,” 
which was printed in 1594. 

Ralph Cobler, who has already been com- 
missioned by Mercury to be his prophet 
(Il. 122-5), comes on the stage when it is 
occupied by the Muses Clio, Thalia and 
‘Melpomine’ (1. 459). The Muses are not 


‘The references are to the Malone Society's 
reprint. 
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used to the society of men; as ‘ Melpomine’ 
explains a little later (Il. 488-91) when a 
second man appears : 

To see a man come in this place, 

It is so strange to vs, 

As we are to be held excusde 

That are amazed thus. 

On the appearance of Raph the following 

dialogue (Il. 460-7) takes place: 


Thalia: Quickly a pen, ha, ha, fond foolish men.? 


Raph: Foole? no foole neither though none of 
the wisest Dame, 
But a Prophet one of Merlins kinde I am. 
Mil: Art thou a Prophet, whats thy name? 
Raph: Raph Cob. 
Clio: ler, speake out. 
Raph: Ye ha it yfaith. 


There is nothing in the play to explain the 
reference to ‘ Merlin’s kinde,’ and it seems 
possible that it may be a none too kind 
allusion to Marlowe, a shoemaker’s son. The 
passage seems reminiscent of Greene’s words 
‘the mad and scoffing poets, that have 
propheticall spirits, as bred of Merlin’s race’ 
(‘Perimedes the Blacksmith,’ 1588). 


J. GEORGE. 
*Should this word be “‘ man”? 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ WAPPEN’D 
WIDOW ” 


(NE of Shakespeare’s lines which has not 

been satisfactorily explained is the one 
in‘ Timon of Athens’ in which he speaks of 
“the wappen’d widow ” (IV, iii, 38). The 
0.E.D., which has only the Shakespeare quota- 
tion to illustrate the use of wappen’d, says 
that the word is “of obscure origin, perhaps 
corrupt,” but suggests that may be wappered, 
a dialectal adjective meaning fatigued, 
wearied. Although various Shakespearean 
critics have suggested “ waped, wained, vapid, 
woe-pined, and wappered ” as emendations, 
wappered so far seems to be the least objec- 
tionable, first, because it necessitates the least 
te-writing of the text, and second, because 
a dialectal form wappered has been noted in 
in the Cotswold and Gloucestershire dialects 
and is implied by the form unwapper'd in 

umont and Fletcher’s Two Noble Kins- 
men (V, 4, 10). 

Because there is no linguistic pattern for 
ashift of wappen’d to wapper’d, and because 
the assumption that the word was misprinted 
'§ not really textual explanation, it seems 
logical that the answer to Shakespeare's 
meaning may lie elsewhere. What appears 
to be an adequate explanation is that the 
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past participle wappen’d is derived from the 
verb to wappen, meaning to have coition, 
and that a “ wappen’d widow” is a wanton 
widow. Although we do not have examples 
of the verb wappen, we do have instances of 
the use of the verb wap, 

Wap, to lie with a man. If she won’t wap 

for a winn, let her trine for a make, i.e., 

if she won’t lie with a man for a penny, 

let her hang for a halfpenny.* 
and of a verbal wapping, 

Most part of the night we spent in boozing, 

pecking rumly or wapping, that is drink- 

ing, eating, or whoring, according to those 
terms in use among themselves.” 

WapPING (Coition).* 

Since there is ample evidence for a dialect 
verb wap, the existence of a verb wappen can 
be assumed from the parallel of such pairs 
of English verbs as wake, waken and awake, 
awaken. These pairs developed because an 
-n suffix was added to the present stem of 
Teutonic inchoative verbs of state, and the 
present stem then developed its own conju- 
gation as a weak verb. Thus Old English 
wacian was probably conjugated wecnan, 
wdc, wdcon, *wacen, but in the earliest 
known period of English, wacnan, the 
present stem of the strong verb wacian, was 
also assumed to be an infinitive and was 
conjugated as a regular verb. In a similar 
way wap may well have added an -n suffix 
to the present stem, which then became a 
verb in its own right—a verb to indicate 
more of the static sense than the original. 
Hence wappened would indicate one who 
had passively acquiesced in cohabiting. 

Not only would such an explanation con- 
form to accepted linguistic pattern, but it 
would also give a better reading to Shake- 
speare’s passage, in which Timon is trying 
to indicate the tremendous power of money 
by saying that gold will make similar the 
most contrasting things and make possible 
the most unlikely occurrences: 


1Alexander Smith, A Complete History of the 
Lives and Robberies of the Most Notorious High- 
waymen, Footpads, Shoplifts and Cheats of Both 
Sexes. New York, Brentano’s, nd., p. 210. 
Reprinted from the fifth edition, 1719. 

? Richard Head and Francis Kirkman, The 
English Rogue. . . . New York, Dodd, Mead, 
ee Vol. I, p. 23. Reprinted from the first edition, 


* Thomas Harman, Caveat or Warening for Com- 
mon Cursetors. . London, H. Middleton, 1573. 
Quoted in A Dictionary of Modern Slang, Cant 
and Vulgar Words (by a London Antiquary). 
London, 1859, p. xxix. 
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What is here? 
Gold! yellow, glittering, precious gold! No, 


gods, 
I am no idle votarist. Roots, you clear heavens! 
_ much of this will make black white, foul 
air, 
Wrong right, base noble, old young, coward 
valiant. . 
Ha! you gods, why’s this? What this, you gods? 
Why this 

Will . ve your priests and servants from your 
sides, 
Pluck stout men’s pillows from below their head : 
This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accurs’d; 
Make the hoar rg | ador’d; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation 
With senators on the bench; this is it 
That makes the wappen’d widow wed again; 
She, whom the spital-house and ulcerous sores 
Would cast the gorge at, this embalms and spices 
To the April day again. 

JAMES N. TIDWELL. 


San Diego, California. 


THE SOUTH SEA COMPANY 


"THE difficulties of this Company in Sep- 

tember 1720 were due to a rapid fall in 
the price of their stock, which had been sub- 
scribed for by large numbers of people at 
extravagant prices in a gambling mania 
which swept over the country. The Company 
applied to the Bank of England for help and 
Robert Walpole made several attempts to 
negotiate an agreement, but it was not until 
June 1722 that, by selling 4 million pounds 
of their Annuity to the Bank at 105 per cent, 
the Company became solvent. A Committee 
of Secrecy, appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, having discovered that fictitious Stock 
had been created and false entries made in 
the Company’s books, it was ordered that 
the Estates of the Directors should be 
confiscated. 

The letters relating to this matter, which 
are now printed for the first time, were 
addressed to Humphry Morice, a Director 
of the Bank of England. William Wood was 
the ironmaster of Wolverhampton who, in 
1722, was granted a patent to coin halfpence 
and farthings for use in Ireland, which patent 
he surrendered in 1725 in consequence of 
the opposition of the Irish, voiced by Dean 
Swift in the Drapier’s Letters; Joseph Moyle 
and John Morice were cousins of Humphry 
Morice; and Sir Theodore Janssen had been 
a Director of the Bank of England prior to 
his connection with the South Sea Company. 





1. From WILLIAM WOOD 
Sir, 

I was not able to write to you last post, 
but gave Mr. Tymms' some hints to advise 
you of. I want to see you in town as beliey. 
ing you are wanted at the Bank, who it js 
uncertain if have come to any agreement 
with the South Sea Company. Their Stock 
rises but the other continues falling. Sad are 
the aspects of mankind, and the present fall 
will be the ruin of hundreds of people. | 
wish it may not be the entire ruin of Credit: 
I assure you I fear it unless the two grand 
Societies come to an éclat. The one can't 
be much worse in the opinion of mankind 
then at present, and when they find the Bank 
will not assist them they may act a malicious 
part, even tho’ it may be at their own expence, 
I think all is not well, or will not be long so, 
unless wise and disinterested men interpose 
and save the nation. Where in the name of 
God is Mr. Walpole? This is a proper time 
for a man of his genius and ability for 
business to exert himself, and he could not 
fail being popular for ever. I beg my Service 
to Sir Thos. Lee,” my Lady, and all the family, 
and am, Sir, 

Your most obliged Servant 
Wm. Wood. 
Sept. 17th 1720. 


2. From JOSEPH MOYLE. 


Abridge, Octo 12th 1720 
Dear Sir, 

I have yours of the 4th instant, and see 
it confirmed as well by you as others hands 
how terrible a calamity the fall of South 
Sea Stock has produced in a few days, arising 
principally from stretching Credit beyond 
what it could bear that it sunk below what 
it ought. I am however very glad that the 
Bank made so noble a stand in such ticklish 
times, and has showed themselves, as indeed 
they are, the only Support of credit, and the 
true Balance of the nation’s interest; but that 
they should appear the saviours and the 
rescuers of the South Sea from so imminent 
a ruin as hung over their dejected heads looks 
like a miracle of good nature both to them 
and their Country, and I wish they may 
reap from both the just reward of such merit, 
and that their revilings and reproaches may 

‘Richard Timms, a confidential servant of 
ee ong 3rd Bart. of Hartwell, who 
had married Elizabeth Sandes, a sister-in-law 
Humphry Morice, on September 13th. 
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be turned into elegies and praises for such 
benefits received; but so mutable and variable 
is the nature of man that no one can forsee 
whether a new turn, or a sudden start of 
prosperity, may not make their faces and 
countenances as insolent as ever, and make 
them forget they ever had such friends, for 
in some men prosperity is the parent of 
ingratitude. 

Whatever you say of yourself, I cannot 
help thinking that you saw the storm before 
ithappened, and took care to secure yourself 
from the danger, for you never was an over 
sanguine man that way, and I should be 
sorry if other of my friends have not acted 
the same part. 

I am very sorry for Lady Bampfield,° 
because I take the loss to be great at this 
time of day and not so easily repaired as 
one would wish it might for both their 
mre.... 

I must now take my leave of you, with 
assuring you that I am with the greatest 
truth 

Your most affectionate kinsman and 
humble Servant 


Jos: Moyle. 
3. From JOHN MORICE 
March 30 1721 
Dear Sir, 


I rec'd yours of ye 21st. I should have 
been glad if your business would have 
permitted you to have taken a little of our 
air.... In your next, please to send downe 
anote for me to signe to enable you when 
you receive your own to receive my dividend 
at ye S. Sea. I have £4900 Stock, besides 
ye £2000 Annuity which I subscribed. I 
don't know whither I should receive ye 
interest on ye £2000 Annuities untill ye tirms 
are fully settled betwene ye Co: & 
Annuitants: you can tell that, being con- 
cerned your self. Stocks fall. Colonel 
Churchill* is come over without Knight,° 
& ye papers mention camps to be in ye 


*Gertrude, wife of Sir Copleston Warwick 
Bamptyide, 3rd Bt. 

‘Colonel Charles Churchill, a younger brother 
of the Duke of Marlborough, was sent to Vienna 
to obtain the Emperor’s order for the delivery of 
Robert Knight to the British Authorities, but his 
Mission was not successful. 

Robert Knight, Cashier to the South Sea Com- 
pany, had absconded with the Company’s register 
on 23rd January 1721. He was arrested at Tirle- 
Mont on 3rd February 1721 and imprisoned in the 

le of Antwerp, from which he made his escape 
on the 18th October following. 
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Park & on Hounslow heath, & people seem 
to be jealous ye Directors, &c, will scarce 
meet with their deserts. These things to me 
seem to have an ill aspect; I should be glad 
if when you have leisure you would com- 
municate your thoughts to me, & let me 
know what you think of affairs, & whither 
or no you think ye Directors will be made 
examples of. I should be glad alsoe to know 
whither ye inventorys of their estates amount 
to what was expected. I was in hopes of 
better things from your old friend,® against 
whome there seems to be a generall clamour, 
whither deservedly you can better judge 
than I, but ye current seems to run strong 
against him. 
I am, &c 
J. M. 


4. From JOHN 
Dear Sir, 

... 1am glad you give me some hopes 
that you will continue to exert yourselves 
in ye House to doe justice to ye Nation. I 
hope ye Adresses will have a good effect, 
& be ye means of bringing Knight over, 
maugure all endeavours to ye contrary. I 
truely think your friend’ has a very diffi- 
cult game to play, & noe wonder if wrong 
constructions are put upon many of his 
actions, for he, like a cunning fencer, must 
make many faints where he never designes 
to make a push.... 

I am, 
Your affect: cos: & Servant 
John Morice 
Newmanhall, 
Aprill 6 1721 


5. From SIR THEODORE 
JANSSEN, Bart. 


MORICE 


Sir, 

I little expected to give trouble to my 
friends upon so dolefull an occasion as I 
now find myself involved in, but my case 
is so very hard, even beyond that of any 
other of the Directors, having a numerous 
family unprovided for, and given an account 
of my whole estate without concealing any 
part of it, hoping thereby to have better 
quarters, that I am under necessity to 
implore my friends’ kind assistance and to 
beg the favour of them to be next Thursday 
at the House of Commons wher my case 


* Presumably Robert Walpole. 
"Robert Walpole. 
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is like to come under consideration. You'll 
oblidge me, therefore, to be there and to 
concurr with those who shall endeavour to 
procure me a subsistance something answer- 
able to the number of my children and to 
the estate I was possessed of before this 
unhappy undertaking.° 


I am, with great truth and esteem, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant 
Theod. Janssen 
30 May 1721. 
W. MarsTOoN ACRES. 


*He was allowed to retain £50,000 out of his 
estate, but was expelled from the House of Com- 
mons, where he had sat as Member for Yarmouth. 


LAUGHLIN MACLEANE (1721-1777): 
Further Information on the Junius Mystery 


AS the results of my _ bibliographical 

labours with the letters of Junius 
(A Junius Bibliography ..., N.Y., 1949), 
I have advocated Colonel Laughlin Macleane 
as the author of the famous letters, and have, 
in pursuit of his career, reported information 
about him in this journal (cxciii. 141-2; 
exciv. 557). On the basis of available 
information I constructed his biography and 
this appeared as “Colonel Macleane and 
the Junius Controversy,” ELH: A Journal 
of English Literary History, December, 1949. 
Since then I have come to the knowledge 
of some important facts in Macleane’s life, 
which, up to now, have not been reported. 
The publicity given my attribution of the 
Junius letters to Laughlin Macleane (New 
York Times, November 11, 1949) brought 
to my acquaintance Mme. Elizabeth O'Neill 
Verner, the famed etcher of Charleston, 
South Carolina, who put at my disposal 
family records which are of particular 
interest for Macleane’s residence in Phila- 
delphia in the early 1770's. Careful 
examination of these records (from family 
Bibles and family archives) showed that 
Macleane, in April 1775 while attached to 
the British delegation in Philadelphia, 
married in that city one Catherine Colnon 
of Galway, Ireland. To this union was 
born a daughter, Caiherine Macleane, on 
May 25, 1776. Soon afterwards, Macleane, 
in consequence of the Anglo-American 
hostility, left for England, leaving his wife 
and child in Philadelphia. No doubt, he 
made effort to bring them to England, but 
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in 1777 he was lost at sea (vide my article 
in ELH). Macleane’s widow married a 
certain James Nowland and went with him 
to Halifax when the British evacuated 
Philadelphia. Young Catherine Macleane 
was left behind in Philadelphia. On April 1, 
1790, Catherine married Francis Harrison 
d’Orsay, the French adventurer who had 
come to America with Lafayette (the 
marriage record is in Penn Archives, 2nd 
series, VIII, 173, for Christ Church, Phila.), 
Catherine lived until June 17, 1861. Her 
only child, Mary Ann Harrison, died 
June 15, 1858. 

Mme. Elizabeth O’Neill Verner, who s0 
graciously brought these family documents 
to my attention, is in direct descent from 
Catherine Macleane, daughter of Laughlin. 
She has in her possession portraits both 
of Macleane’s American wife, and of his 
daughter. 

The examination of these documents had, 
for me, one added interest. Constantly, 
beginning with the American Mrs. Mac- 
leane’s declaration, and _ continuing in 
affirmation by members of the family in 
the nineteenth century, Laughlin Macleane 
is categorically named the author of the 
Letters of Junius. 


Movet Urna Nomen 
FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 


GODFREY WENTWORTH’S ACCOUNT 
OF THE YORK ELECTION OF 1741 


AMONG the personal papers of Godfrey 

Wentworth in the Brotherton Library 
MSS (University of Leeds) are a few letters 
on the York election of 1741. Most of these 
are communications from Wentworth’s 
friends in York and elsewhere giving 
information about support by resident and 
absentee freeholders, applications for money 
for “ treats ” and discussion of arrangements 
for conveying supporters from Sheffield, 
Mansfield, Nottingham and elsewhere to the 
poll. Two letters give information on the 
progress of one of the other candidates. One 
of these from Dr. Burton at York to 
Wentworth at his house at Hickleton, near 
Doncaster, dated October 22, 1740 says that 
“Mr. Thompson (an opposing candidate) 
has by his friends been making interest 
underhand, and intends next week to g0 
about in person with such friends as he can 
get together wherefore it is thought advisable 
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_,. that you should be here on Monday 
next.” 

Wentworth left the following account of 
the election among his papers, a copy of 
which was made by his grandson in 1793. 
Both the original and the copy are in the 
Brotherton Library MSS:— 

“An account of the election for the City 
of York in the year 1741. 


Candidates— 
Sir John Lister Kaye  Polld 1315 
Mr. Wentworth ~ 9 
Mr. Thompson = SAAD 
Sir Wm. Milner 7 1115 


In order to deter any of my family from 
offering themselves as candidates to represent 
the city of York in Parliament, I think 
proper to leave behind me this account that 
they may from thence learn what they might 
have to expect. 

Some time in the summer of the year 
1740 I was invited by several gentlemen in 
the interest of Sir John Kaye to join with 
him as candidate to represent the city of 
York in the ensuing Parliament. They alleged 
that Mr. Thompson the other member being 
so generally hated by the citizens, and the 
county interest being now so well established 
in the city it was impossible that he should 
succeed, in case he should be hardy enough 
to venture to stand a poll, which it was 
supposed he would not. & as to expense 
they thought about £1000 or £1200 would 
be the utmost, in case the election would be 
contested; but they were very confident that 
it could not exceed £2000. On these assur- 
ances I was prevailed upon to consent to 
stand; but being of opinion that £2000 was 
by much too large a sum for a gentleman to 
expend, who had no other views than to 
serve his country without Fee or Reward, 
I insisted, that after the expense should 
amount to the sum of £500, the remainder 
should be bore jointly viz. one moiety by 
me, the other moiety by the Gentlemen, who 
signed an agreement for that purpose; by 
this means thinking myself secured from 
incurring a greater expense than £1200 or 
£1300 at the most, but was made to believe 
that a much less sum would suffice. Some 
time in November 1740 Mr. Thompson 
having publicly declared himself a Candi- 
date, it was thought proper that Sir John 
and I should do the same, and being arrived 
at York for that purpose, we were waited 
upon by the Lord Mayor, several Aldermen, 
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and a considerable majority of the Common 
Council, and principal citizens, and were by 
them requested to represent them in Parlia- 
ment; and upon our expressing our consent 
thereto, they all set out to attend us in 
making our first application to the citizens. 
This I thought was as good encouragement 
as a new beginner could expect, and our 
reception in the City was answerable to it; 
the voice of the People being entirely on our 
side. Notwithstanding this I soon found, 
that without money, all this was but mere 
noise and show, on which there would be 
no dependence. Accordingly we were 
attended every night after going about the 
City, to the publick house where we were 
to sup, by a great Crowd of people, who 
were very lavish in our praise but more so 
of our money; the night’s expenses generally 
amounting to near £50; so that by the time 
we had finished our perambulation of the 
City, which lasted a whole week, our 
expenses amounted to near £300. The next 
expense we were drawn into was that of 
making new Freemen, which continued, the 
number made on both sides being about 
800, of which we had about an equal share, 
and the expense of seeking them out in the 
countrey, charges of bringing them to York, 
and keeping them there, and money to pay 
for their Freedom etc amounted to near 
£900; by these means, and other charges of 
Treating, and sending to engage the Freemen 
who are dispersed all over the countrey, we 
had expended before the poll began, which 
was on the 13th May following, about £1700. 
The poll began on Wednesday the 13th May 
and continued until the Monday night 
following, which was longer by three days 
than was ever known before; occasioned by 
the Bribery Oath being given to every person 
that polld. This greatly increased our 
expenses; every publican, who called himself 
our friend, kept open house at our cost 
pretending that one or other of our 
Managers (of whom we had by far too 
many) had given them orders to entertain 
their neighbours. I had endeavoured to 
guard against this by taking the Manor 
Rooms & a large House in Blake Street, 
and by gageing the liquer at two or three 
publick Houses, at which places only, I 
intended the Freemen should be entertained; 
but this was so far from answering my 
intent, that the Manor House (?Rooms) was 
filled by unfreemen, & women, who carried 
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away the liquer & provision to their Houses. 
Many people sent in large bills for the liquer 
sent to the Manor & Blake Street, which we 
had reason to believe was never sent, but 
the Hurry and confusion was so great, that 
we had no means or disproving it. In time 
the expenses of the Election week, and the 
bringing in the out voters, came to near 
£3000; add to this about £300 more, which 
we were obliged to give to such of the poor 
Freemen, as our zealous Managers had 
hired, under the denomination of Chairmen 
and waiters, & given them tickets to receive 
a gratuity, some of half guineas, some 
guineas each. By this it appears that the 
Expenses of our Election amounted to 
£5000; of which (by the agreement before 
mentioned) £2750 fell to my share, besides 
£150, which I gave to the city for my 
Freedom. 

Notwithstanding this great expense, and 
notwithstanding that on the most impartial 
Calculations before the poll, we computed 
our majority of the Resident Freemen to 
amount to, at least, 200: yet Mr. Thompson, 
by collecting at a vast expense all the 
outlying Freemen, from all parts of the 
Kingdom, upwards of 200 from London, at 
ten guineas a man, and by bribing at any 
rate, those who had promised us, obtained 
a majority of 127 against me, and 137 
against Sir John Kaye. 

No gentlemen can have greater advan- 
tages on their side, than we had; the Lord 
Mayor, the Returning Officers, most of the 
Principal Citizens, and the spirit and hearts 
of the people in all appearance, entirely 
with us. What then prevented our success? 
That which I am confident must always 
prevail in the city of York, Money. The 
number of the Resident Freemen is so great, 
and at least two thirds of these who are 
Resident, so very indigent, that it is impos- 
sible that any Interest should ever be so 
strongly established there, as that money 
shall not overturn it. I shall conclude with 
this observation viz. that I am absolutely 
convinced from my own experience, that the 
City of York will always be sold to the Best 
Bidder. 

N.B. Mr. Thompson ownd to me that his 
Election cost him about £12000 out of his 
own pocket besides £2000 which was given 
him by the then Ministry. 

G. Wentworth. 


N.B. 1770. Since the above narrative 





was wrote, the Yorkists are so greatly 
improved in the Art of extorting Money 
from those who aspire at the Honour of 
representing them in Parlit: that many times 
the sum above mentioned would now be 
requird to carry on such another contest.” 


C. COLLYEr. 


DID WORDSWORTH READ COXE'’s 
‘TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND’ 
BEFORE MAKING THE TOUR OF 1799? 


I HAVE been puzzled over Wordsworth’s 
reasons for leaving Cambridge in 1790, 
just when he should have been studying for 
his examinations, to take his celebrated tour 
of France and the Alps. Significant as this 
trip was in shaping his imagination and in 
providing impressions on which the poet 
drew throughout his life, it is not easy to 
see what compelled him to take it. His own 
explanation of the adventure in The 
Prelude, VI, 338 ff., suggests that he had 
misgivings about jeopardizing his career and 
worrying relatives by going on this summer 
tour. And Legouis calls his leaving Cam- 
bridge at this time “an unprecedented slight 
to the curriculum and traditions of the 
University.” Apparently something, hitherto 
undiscovered by his biographers, impelled 
Wordsworth to make the trip. Could it have 
been his reading in Coxe’s Travels in 
Switzerland? Professor Arthur Beatty, who 
has pointed out extensive borrowings from 
Coxe in Descriptive Sketches, 1793, suggests 
the years 1791-2 as the date of Wordsworth’s 
first acquaintance with the Travels.’ It 
seems to me, however, that there is evidence 
in Wordsworth’s letter to his sister, written 
while he was still on the tour (September 
6, 1790) to suggest that he had read Coxe 
before setting forth. 
While outlining the itinerary of his 
journey, Wordsworth explains to Dorothy: 
“You have undoubtedly heard of these 
celebrated scenes, but if you have not read 
of them, any description which I have here 
1€mile Legouis, The Early Life of Wordsworth, 
1770-1798, translated by J. W. Matthews, London, 
1897, p. 106. om 
? Beatty is cautious in advancing his opinion that 
Wordsworth read Coxe after completing the tour 
of 1790. He writes: “In a way not yet explained 
this book fell into the hands of Wordsworth, prob- 
ably during his sojourn on the Loire if 
1791-92. . . .” For Beatty’s case see Wordsworth: 
Representative Poems, ed. Arthur Beatty, New 
York, 1937, p. 34. 
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room to give you must be altogether 
jnadequate.”* Doesn’t this suggest that 
Wordsworth had read some description of 
these ‘celebrated scenes’ and was in a 
position to compare his own account of 
them in the letter with the more detailed 
accounts to be found in a book like Coxe’s? 
Many of the points of interest mentioned in 
the poet’s letter, including Lucerne, Ein- 
siedlen, Glaris, Como, the country of the 
Grisons, and Altdorf, are described in 
detail by Coxe. 

Further on in the same letter there is 
another remark which suggests even more 
definitely that Wordsworth had read Coxe’s 
Travels before setting out on his own tour. 
Writing about the Rhine at Schaffhausen, 
Wordsworth says: ‘“‘ Magnificent as this fall 
certainly was, I must confess I was 
disappointed in it. I had raised my ideas 
too high.”* One might ask when and where 
had Wordsworth raised his hopes too high? 
Was it while reading a description of this 
fall in Coxe? If he had read Coxe at all 
before starting on this tour, he would 
certainly have come across the description 
of the Rhine at Schaffhausen; for it occurs 
in the second chapter. And Coxe’s descrip- 
tion of the fall would probably have raised 
—* expectation to the highest 
pitch : 

... advancing to the edge of the precipice 

which overhangs the Rhine, we looked 

down perpendicularly upon the cataract, 
and saw the river tumbling over the sides 
of the rock with amazing violence and 

Precipitation . . . the sea of foam rushing 

down—the continual cloud of spray 

scattered to a great distance, and to a 

considerable height—in short, the magnifi- 

cence of the whole scenery far surpassed 
my most sanguine expectations and 
exceeds all description... . After having 
contemplated the awful sublimity of this 
wonderful landscape, we descended; and 
crossed the river... . 


From the remarks contained in Words- 
worth’s letter, it is evident that he must have 
read some account of Switzerland before 
setting off on his tour; it is not unlikely 
that the book was Coxe’s Travels, a volume 

*The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 


Wordsworth (1787-1805) ed i 

fed, its, op. ef . Ernest de Selincourt, 
sway DB. 33. 

William Coxe, Sketches of the Natural, Civil, 


a Political State of Swisserland, London: 1779, 
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which by 1790 had been ten years before 
the public. The enthusiasm for the Alps 
communicated by his reading of this book 
would provide a plausible explanation of 
his erratic behaviour in leaving Cambridge 
just when he should have been studying for 


his examination. Cyartes NoRTON CoE. 
The University of Idaho. 


DATE OF A WORDSWORTH LETTER 


JN Vol. ii of The Correspondence of Henry 

Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth 
Circle, edited by Prof. Edith J. Morley 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1927), at pages 
845-846 an undated letter from William 
Wordsworth to Henry Crabb Robinson is 
printed, with the suggestion that the date 
may be in the years 1838-1840. A passage 
from the letter runs: “. .. the hope I 
had encouraged of being able to tour with 
you in Ireland is vanished. You need not 
be troubled with particulars, but the sum 
is I cannot get my Neighbour Lady le 
F ... [sic] to assure me that in the event 
of her Aunt not coming to Rydal Mount 
which the aunt does not wish to do, we 
maybe permitted to remain.” 

Since the publication of this volume 
Prof. Ernest De Selincourt has printed in 
Vol. i of The Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later Years 
(1939), a letter from Dorothy Wordsworth 
which is of considerable assistance in dating 
the letter from William to Robinson. 

Dorothy’s letter p. 232 is dated by Prof. 
De Selincourt Dec. 23 1825. In it occur 
the following passages: “Have you heard 
the sad news of our intended Dismissal from 
Rydal Mount? I think you will recollect 
my telling you . . . that another year had 
been granted. Though at the same time with 
a warning that Mrs. Huddlestone might 
want the place. This we thought little of 
and considered it almost as good as 
secure possession, Mrs. Huddlestone having 
expressed that she neither wished to leave 
Temple Sowerby nor to live here. But... 
we had been informed that Mrs. Huddle- 
stone did really intend to live at Rydal 
Mount.” Dorothy goes on to speak of 
William writing to Lady le Fleming to ask 
if it were true that Rydal Mount would 
be wanted for Mrs. Huddlestone, to which 
Lady le Fleming replied that Mrs. Huddle- 
stone was coming to Rydal Mount in 1827. 
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Dorothy concludes by saying, “Still, 
however, we have a hope that we may be 
allowed to stay where we are—that Mrs. 
H. (who we know must have unwillingly 
yielded to importunity in giving her consent) 
may change her mind—that her son may 
dissuade her... .” 

‘Mrs. Huddlestone’ was Elizabeth, fourth 
daughter of Sir William Fleming, 3rd 
baronet, and she married, in 1794, Andrew 
Hudleston, of Hutton John, Cumberland, 
who died in 1822. She went to live at 
Temple Sowerby in her widowhood and 
died there in 1830, at the age of 77. Lady 
le Fleming—the owner of Rydal Mount— 
was Mrs. Hudleston’s niece, the daughter 
of her only brother, Sir Michael le Fleming, 
4th baronet. The following table—which 
shows that Mrs. Hudleston was Lady le 
Fleming’s only surviving aunt after 1813— 
will serve to make the relationships clearer. 

It is obvious that Wordsworth’s letter to 
Henry Crabb Robinson must have been 
written before 1827, and after 1822, and no 
doubt the date of 1825, which Prof. de 
Selincourt assigns to Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
letter, is also the date of William’s, though 
it may be rather later, since Prof. De 
Selincourt prints (p. 246) a letter of his 
dated May 18 1826, referring to the same 
matter. 

In this he writes: “We have received 
notice to quit Rydal Mount and I am 
entangled in preparations for building a 
house in an adjoining field, purchased at 
an extravagant fancy price. I enter upon 
this work with great reluctance and wd fain 
hope that some turn of fortune may yet 
prevent it going forward; if so I go into 
Ireland with a friend and perhaps my 
Sister... .” 


C. Roy HupDLEsTON, F.S.A. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 

SURREY VOLUNTEERS (See clxviii. 129, 

146, 167, 184, 202, 220, 230, 238, 283, 

elxxxi. 18) 
(Continued from page 126) 

Huaues, John. 
add: d. bef. 22 May, 1801. 

HUGHES, ——. 
for suc. 28 Mch. 1805 read res. bef. 23 
Mch. 1805. 

Hume, Alexander. 
delete (C) and suc. 29 Jly 1803; add: It. col, 
cmdt. and capt. of a troop, 17 Apr. 1817; 
res. 20 Oct. 1820. 
Note. By R.L. of 22 SJly. 1797 changed 
his name from Hume to EveLyn.—L.G,, 
1797, p. 699. 

for Humpuries, Henry read Humpnrry, 
Henry. 

add: Hurst, John. 
St. Mary Newington inf. Assn., It., 4 Sep, 
1798; capt. 19 Feb. 1800. 

for Jackson, George (Guildford and Stoke 
V.I.) read JacKson, Sir George, bart. 
for 1808 and suc. 28 May, 1808 read res. 
bef. 5 Apr. 1808: delete Lieut. col. ... 
1808. 
add: Previous and Subsequent Service, 
35th Ft., ens. by purch., 31 May, 1792; 
Capt. Henry Fane’s Indep. Coy. of Ft., It., 
3 Apr. 1793; exch. 35th Ft., 30 Apr. 1793; 
96th Ft., capt., 1 Nov. 1793; maj. by 
purch., 14 Apr. 1794; regt. reduced 1795 
but he continued on f.p. until placed on 
h.p., 1798; bt. lieut. col., 1 Jan. 1800; 85th 
Ft. maj., 17 May, 1800; exch. 94th Ft, 
3 Apr. 1801; exch. h.p. late 1st Argyllshire 
Fenc. Inf., 7 Apr. 1802; appointed to staff 
of Home Mily. Dist. as inspecting field 
officer of yeomanry and volunteer corps, 
29 Nov. 1803-1808; exch. 99th Ft. maj. 
25 Aug. 1809; ret. by sale, 3 May, 1810. 
Note. Author of broadside address on 
volunteering dated Beach Hill, near Ripley, 
Surrey, August Ist, 1803. (Minet Public 
Library: Guard Bk. A/ 4842.) 


Sir William Fleming, 3rd Baronet = 





Sir Michael le Fleming, = Lady Diana Howard, Barbara, = Edward 


4th Baronet, only child of Thomas, d. 1813. 


b. 1748. d. 1806. 14th Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire. 
Anne Frederica = Sir Daniel Fleming, 
Elizabeth, 5th Baronet, m. 1807. 


b. 1784. d. 1861. d. s.p. 1821, 


Dorothy = G.E. 
d. 1786. Stanley. 


Elizabeth = Andrew 
d. 1830. | Hudleston, 
d, 1822. 


Parker 


Andrew Fleming Hudleston, 
b. 1796. d. 1861. 
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Jackson, George. (Southwark V.L) 
add: for “ long absence from Duty ” super- 
seded, 20 Jne. 1808. 


JackSON, Samuel. 
add: superseded 18 May, 1810. 
ames, George Savage. 
for suc. 3 Sep. 1806 read res. bef. 3 Sep. 
1806. 
James, William. 
delete: res. 1827. 
JexyLL, Nathaniel. 
add: by G. C. M. at R. Hospital, Chelsea, 
adjudged to be suspended from Rank and 
Pay for the space of six months, 13 May, 
1813.—H.O.50/ 304. 
Previous Service. 43rd Ft., volr.; (never 
ens); It. 25 Aug. 1794; capt. by purch., 
21 May, 1795; superseded, 8 Jly. 1804. 
Note. John ALCOCK, q.v., recommended 
J.N. to be superseded, 18 May, 1810; and, 
acting without authority, suspended him 
from duty “for neglect of Duty and dis- 
obedience of orders,” 25 Mch. 1812. 
for Jepson, William read JEPHSON, William. 
for It. col. 1808 read maj. Sep. 1809; res. 
16 Jne. 1810. 
add: Previous Service. 17th Lt. Dgns., 
corn. 25 Aug. 1780; It., 31 Jly. 1787; capt. 
It, 2 Mch. 1794; capt., 2 Apr. 1794; maj. 
20 Oct. 1796; bt. It. col., 29 Apr. 1802; 
ret. by sale, 7 Oct. 1804. 
JoLuFFE, Sir William George Hylton, first 
baron Hylton, bart. 
delete details and substitute: Surrey Y.C., 
It. col. cmdt. 12 Jne. 1824: 12 Feb. 1831; 
Tes, 21 Sep. 1833. 
Previous Service. 15th Lt. Dgns., corn. by 
purch., 10 Apr. 1817; served in aid of the 
civil power at Manchester (“ Peterloo ”), 
16 Aug. 1819; lieut. by purch., 26 Aug. 
1819; 29th Ft., capt. by purch., 22 Apr. 
1824; ret. upon h.p. late Bourbon Regt., 
capt., 24 Jne. 1824. 
Jones, Arthur. 
of '. 24 Jan. 1805 read res. bef. 21 Jan. 


Joyce, James. 
for suc. 5 May, 1804 read owing to ill 
health res. bef. 5 May, 1804. 
for Kent, —— read KENT, Mathew. 
Kennyon, John. 
2 19 Sep. 1804 read res. bef. 11 Sep. 


Kip, Robert C. 
add: res, 22 Sep. 1807. 
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Lack, Thomas. 
for res. 1809 read res. bef. 15 Dec. 1809. 
Note. His surname also appears as Lock. 
Lane, William. 
for suc. 1 Mch. 1804 read “on changing 
his residence” res. bef. 1 Mch. 1804. 
LANGDALE, Marmaduke. 
add after 1799: lt. 
add: LANGHORN, Henry. 
St. Mary Newington Inf. Assn., It., 4 Sep. 
1798; suc. 18 Mch. 1799. 
LANGHORNE, Henry. 
add: res. bef. 28 Jne. 1804. 
LASCELLS, John. 
add: res. bef. 26 Jne. 1805. 
Note. His surname also appears as 
LASCELLES. 
add: LAURELL, James. 
Surrey Y.C., acted as corn. without com- 
mission, 1816.—H.0.50/69. 
LEACH, John. 
add: res. 12 Feb. 1806. 
Lee, William. 
Note. There were not two officers of this 
name; the same individual served in both 
Surrey Y.R. and in Surrey Y.C. 
LEWISHAM, The Lord (Sir George Legge, 3rd 
earl of Dartmouth, K.G.). 
add: Subsequent Service. L. Birmingham 
V.L, col., 11 Oct. 1803; regt. discontinued, 
24 Sep. 1808. 
for Linpo, A. A. read Linpo, Abraham 
Alexander. 
Linbo, Isaac. 
for res. 1809 read d. bef. 3 Dec. 1805. 
Linpsay, Ralph. 
add: res. bef. 22 Dec. 1813. 
i Lowson, George. 
for d. bef. 5 Nov. 1836 read d. Brunswick 
Street, Blackfriars, 28 May, 1836.— 
W.0.42/55. 
add: Previous Service. 2nd Line Batt. 
King’s German Leg., ens. 15 Nov. 1813; 
It., 30 Apr. 1814: served in Netherlands 
and France, Jan. 1814-Dec. 1815, incl. b. 
of Waterloo (med); h.p. by red., 25 Dec. 
1815. While on h.p. served abt. two years 
as volr. at Cav. Riding Establishment, 
Pimlico. 15th Lt. Dgns., corn. and riding 
master, 30 Mch., 1820; rank of It. 13 
Apr. 1825; ret. upon his foreign h.p., 15 
Mch. 1831. 
McDonaLp, John. 
add: for absence without leave superseded, 
31 Oct. 1805. 
Note. His surname also appears as 


McDERMONT. 
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MARSHALL, Benjamin. 
for suc. 13 Oct. 1804 read res. bef. 12 Oct. 
1804. 

Mason, The Revd. Henry Cox. 
for d. bef. 3 Apr. 1807 read d. “in con- 
sequence of the rupture of a blood vessel ” 
3 Feb. 1804. 
Ref: Gent. Mag., 1804, I. 187. 

for May, William read May, William Henry. 
add: on departure “to the Brazils” res. 
bef. 7 Aug. 1808. 


H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE. 
(To be continued) 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT ALL HALLOWS, HONEY 
LANE 


Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman, F.S.A., 
Secretary and Treasurer to the Harleian 
Society, London, 1915 


IS was a small church situated on the 

present site of Honey Lane Market, 
Cheapside. According to Stow the lane was 
very narrow and somewhat dark and had 
often to be washed and swept to keep it 
clean. 

In the 13th century the name was written 
“Huni.” In a deed of the reign of Edward 
(1272-1307) “ John Bucointe gives to Hubert 
Antiocha all his lands in Huni Lane provided 
that Herbert shall not convey the premises 
to the Church or to a Jew without his 
permission. 

There was a parsonage house the site of 
which was sold to the Corporation in 1687, 
for £120. The church is thought to have 
been built about the latter part of the 13th 
century. In 1307 Emma de Honi Lane left 
a tenement in the parish to maintain a wax 
light in the church on Sundays and Festivals. 

The first rector mentioned is William de 
Coventrie in 1327 presented by Simon de 
Crapping. A later rector, Simon Todbury, 
who died in 1586, was a noted pluralist; 
besides this living he was Rector of S. Peter’s 
Cornhill; Vicar of Fulham; Vice Chancellor 
of Oxford; Prebendary and Precentor of 
Lincoln where he was buried. 

There were no monuments of note in this 
church, which was repaired at the cost of the 
parish in 1625. John Norman, draper who 
was mayor in 1353 and was buried in this 
church, gave to the Drapers Company his 
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tenement near the church, to pay 13s. 44 
yearly for the support of a beam light and 
also for a lamp to hang in the lane leading 
to the “Standard in Chepe.” 

This mayor was the first who was rowed 
to Westminster by water in order to take 
the oath. He had a barge built for the 
purpose. This church was destroyed in the 
Great Fire and not rebuilt and the parish 
was reunited with S. Mary-le-Bow. The 


burials since that time were either at’ 


S. Mary-le-Bow or S. Pancras, Soper Lane, 

On Jan. 30, 1611, Katherine Cannon of 
Hodsden was buried in ys churchyard against 
Milk Street Church. 

1582. Feb. 9. Bryan Chambers of Albury 
in Hardfordshyre to Joane Watson of 
Crondleye (Cranley) in ye county of 
Surrey by Lic. Mr Coyner, C. 

1610. Aug. 3. John Barker and Ann 
Coates both of ye pish of Broxbourne in y¢ 
county ofr Hartford wth a lycence. 

1611. Dec. 26. Richard Anderson and 
Elizabeth Hawkins, bothe of ye pishe of 
Waterford in ye co. Hertforde; with a 
lycence. 

1619. May 28. Henry Waide of Waltham- 
stowe in Essex, yeoman and Cicilie Hodes- 
don, dau of Thomas Hodesdon of Watford 
in Hartfordshire, yeoman deceased by vrtue 
of a lycence. 

1621. April 26 William Underwood of 
Weston in the county of Hartfordshire, 
gentleman and Sarah Woodlie dau. of John 
Woodlie of Ickleford in ye aforesaid county, 
yeoman by vrtue of a lycence. 

1625. May 12. Jasp. Nash of Welling 
(Welwyn) co Hartford and Mary Lord of 
this parish. 

1644. Oct. 3. William Etheridge of 
Buntingford in Hertfordshire and Elizabeth 
Dawson of Martines in the County of Midd; 
by licence from Mr. Sherman’s office. 

1653. Sept. 8. Richard Feild and Ann 
Parat both in the county of Harforth, the 
man of Rickensworth (Rickmansworth) the 
woman of Sarett (Sarratt). 

1664. May 24. Mr. Thomas Hoogen of 
Punham (Pulham) in the county of Norfolk, 
Esquire, and Mistris Elizabeth Bougraue of 
Standon in the county of Hartford, spinster; 
by Licence. j 

1665. June 15. Thomas Eue of the parish 
of Chicknall (Chigwell) in the county of 
Essex, and Sara Miller of Allbury in the 
county of Hartford. L. H. CHAMBERS. 
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Queries 
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RY TURNER’S MS. HISTORY OF 
WESTMINSTER.—Under this heading 
in N. & Q., 29 December 1849 (No. 9, 
p. 140), the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott dis- 
cussed his fruitless search for a MS. history 
of Westminster compiled by Henry Turner, 
organist of St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, 1708-1718, in succession to Bernard 
Schmidt, and also lay-clerk. Walcott wrote: 
“Hawkins does not assign him a niche in 
his Temple of Worthies.” There is no 
printed book in the British Museum under 
this description. The Curate and Lecturer 
of St. Margaret’s, 1683-1720, was the Rev. 
Nicholas Onely, D.D., who left his property 
to his daughter and thereafter to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, but Turner’s MS. 
is not there. This MS. is known to have 
been in the hands of Dr. White Kennet, 
Dean and Bishop of Peterborough, as he 
records (Harleian M.S. 7045, fol. 361; Add. 
MS. 4163, fol. 5, at British Museum) that 
he read it at Windsor; but inquiries at 
Windsor and Peterborough have not traced 
it. The MS. would be interesting, as Richard 
Widmore, Librarian to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster Abbey, wrote of 
Turner: ‘“‘He had, however, an account of 
the Abbots, and several things relating to 
the officers and other (sic) buildings of the 
Abbey.” (An History of the Church of St. 
Peter, Westminster, app. p. 6). 

Inquiries, then, by Walcott at Windsor 
and Westminster, and by me at Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and Christ Church 
Library, Oxford, have not traced the MS. 

I would ask, (1) if Turner’s MS. has now 
been found? (2) Is there a book entitled 
Hawkins’ Temple of Worthies? 


OTHER REFERENCES 

1. Cat. of Lansdowne MSS. in British 
Museum (1912), for ‘The Papers of Dr. 
White Kennet,’ p. ix. 

2. ‘British Topography ’ (Richard Gough, 
1780), p. 761. 

3. ‘History of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, by Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott 
(1847), pp. 39, 54. 

4. ‘Westminster’ by M. E. C. Walcott, 
Curate of St. Margaret’s (1849), p. 121. 

5.‘Notes on Local Government in 
Westminster from Pre-Reformation Times 
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to Present Day, by John Edward Smith, 
F.S.A. (1889). 

6. Cat., Puttick and Simpson, October, 
1890, of sale of Theophilus Charles Noble’s 
MSS. of Westminster. G w. Wricur. 


ALTER WHITER.—I am preparing an 
edition of Whiter’s writings on Shake- 
speare, and should welcome help in tracing 
his lost Journal, Common-place book, 
letters, and copies of Malone’s Shakespeare 
(probably with marginal notes). 

Details of references to any of his works 
(on the Classics, Etymology, the Chatterton 
controversy, Shakespeare, etc.) would also 
be most valuable; as would information 
throwing light on his association with 
Porson, Parr, J. Hookham Frere, Thomas 
Kidd, Valpy, Collot d’Herbois, Brissot, and 
five others of uncertain identity—Thomas 
Munro, Okes (brother to Richard, Provost 
of King’s Cambridge?), Sykes (Sir Mark 
Masterman, book-collector, or Sir Tatton?), 
and ‘lawyers Warren and Raine’ (Jona- 
than Raine, Eton & Trinity?). Important 
letters from Samuel Butler and Baron Merian 
have not been traced. G. A. OvER. 


THE BOOTH FAMILY OF BARTON.— 
If any reader has information concern- 
ing this family I shall be glad to hear from 
him. There were Booths at Booth Hall, 
near Bury, Lancs., in 1664, who had been 
there since the year 1500. Their coat of 
arms was the Three Boars’ Heads of the 
Booths of Barton and the Earldom of 
Warrington, and this coat of arms charged 
with the “ three towers d’or” of Rawsthorne 
was allowed by Dugdale at the time of his 
Visitation in 1664. Information concerning 
this branch would be much appreciated. 


WILLIAM Boortu. 


WILLIAM BOOTH OF DUNDRUM.— 
In ‘A collection on Our Family’ by 
Miss Gertrude L’Engle, printed in Florida 
in 1949, is a copy of a letter from the wife 
of Miller Hallowes, son of Col. John 
Hallowes, dated 1874. 
In this appears the following paragraph— 
“Also to his brother-in-law, Mr. Booth 
at Cheltenham, an aged man—a relic of 
the past. He was a very near & dear 
friend of the Duke of Wellington, was 
with him during the Peninsular War, & 
was on such terms of intimacy that he 
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was summoned to his bedside when 

dying.” 

This last sentence seems incorrect, & I 
should be glad to know if the earlier parts 
of the paragraph are correct. 

I desire any information about this Mr. 
Booth: all I know of him that he was 
William Booth of Dundrum, Co. Dublin, 
and later of Cheltenham, and that in 1846 
he married, as his 2nd wife, Juliana, 
daughter of Col. John Hallowes, and widow 
of Capt. James Pratt. A marriage licence 
was issued in Dublin in 1846. Also about 
the above James Pratt. [orton WILSON. 


RIETZCKE.—I should be glad of 
information about members of this 
family. Especially the names of parents 
and dates of birth of Colonel Charles 
Brietzcke 6 N.I. d. 1807 and George 
Brietzcke d. 1812 in Calcutta. 


E. M. HAILey. 


IT FOR TAT.—I am very anxious to 
receive conclusive evidence of the 
authorship of Tit for Tat, a novel based on 
authenticated information concerning the 
illegal employment of climbing-boys in Eng- 
land as late as 1854. Published first in 
England as Tit for Tat; or, American Fix- 
ings of English Humanity by a Lady from 
New Orleans (London, Clarke, Beeton & 
Co., 1854), it later came out in the United 
States with a revised introduction as Tit for 
Tat. A Novel by a Lady of New Orleans 
(New York, Garrett & Co., copyright, 1856). 
In the British Museum Catalogue it is listed 
under “Julia”; in the Library of Congress 
Catalogue of Printed Cards under 
“Matthew Estes”; in the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library under “Marion South- 
wood ”; and in the Harvard College Library 
under “ Anonymous.” 
If any of your readers can furnish me 
with any definite proof of the authorship of 
Tit for Tat, I shall be most grateful. 


GEORGE L. PHILLIPS. 


“ @*RAMPSFORD” IN ‘THE WAY OF 

ALL FLESH.—Samuel  Butler’s 
novel is largely autobiographical. Theodore 
Pontifex marries the daughter of the rector 
of “Crampsford,” a village “a few miles 
from Cambridge,” and drives thence to 
Newmarket for his honeymoon. Theodore 


Pontifex is undoubtedly a portrait of the 
Rev. Thomas Butler. Has Crampsford been 


identified? It suggests Pampisford. If 80, 


had Butler’s mother any associations with 
that village? P.D.M 


“q(‘OOL AS DILWORTH.”—Carlyle, in 
his French Revolution, Part I, Book I, 
Chapter iv., writes: ‘On this Earth, where, 
thinks the enlightened public, did a brave 
little Dame de Staal . . . find the nearest 
approach to Liberty? After mature com- 
putation, cool as Dilworth’s, her answer is, 
In the Bastille. Who is this Dilworth? 
There seems to be no reason why he should 
be Thomas Dilworth, author of ‘A New 
Guide to the English Tongue’ who is men- 
tioned both in The Anti-Jacobin and 
‘Sketches by Boz.’ W.J.H 


DRINKING OUT OF SHELLS.—In Bos- 

well’s ‘Tour of the Hebrides’ he 
writes that on 5th October 1773 at Grishipoll 
on Coll “we had whisky in a clam-shell, 
according to the ancient Highland custom.” 
Are there other recorded instances of this? 
Was one shell passed around from which 
each man drank? Was there any symbolic 
reason? Was a shell ever used at the 


Eucharist? A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


IGHWAYMEN.—I am anxious to read 
original documents and contemporary 
records relating to—Jack Sheppard, William 
Nevison, Jerry Abershaw, The Flying High- 
wayman (Hawkes), The Golden Farmer 
(Davies), Robert King. Information as to 
known sources would be very helpful to me. 


P. M. SODERBERG. 


ILLIAM OF GOLDSBOROUGH— 
Grafton mentions the name of 
William of Goldsborough, presumably 4 
medieval highwayman, who was buried at 
Kirklees Priory in Yorkshire. Is there any 
other reference to this person? 


P. J. Harris. 


ACK-IN-THE-GREEN.—Can any of 
your readers tell me anything about the 
Jack-in-the-green procession with which 
sweeps celebrated each year the Ist of May? 


F. M. TEMPLETON. 
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Replies 





DELAVAL (cxcv. 17, 62).—Sir Francis 

Blake, of Cogges, co. Oxford, who was 
knighted in 1689, married Elizabeth Carr, 
of Ford, a coheir to the barony of Heron. 
Their daughter and coheir Mary Blake (died 
1711), married secondly Edward Delaval 
(1664-1744), of South Dissington, and they 
had two sons, Capt. Francis Blake Delaval, 
RN. (died 1752), of Ford Castle, and of 
Seaton Delaval, and Robert Delaval. 


CHARLES Evans. 


See ‘A New History of Northumberland,’ 
vol. IX, edited by Sir H. H. E. Craster, where 
there are pedigrees on different branches of 
the Delaval family, and on pp. 172-3 is the 
one required. Edward Delaval of South 
Dissington, Northumberland, married (as 
stated in the reply on p. 62) Mary, daughter 
of Sir Francis Blake of Ford Castle, 
Northumberland. Their son Francis, bapt. 
21th Dec. 1692 [died 1752] was no doubt the 
grandson mentioned in Sir Francis Blake’s 
letter of 2 May 1709. He would then be 
over 17, too old surely to be sent to school, 
but he might go to John Postlethwaite 
for coaching in oriental languages. He was 
then the second son, his elder brother 
Robert, bapt. 2 Sept 1690, was a captain in 
the Navy. 

Mr. Delaval the ambassador at Lisbon 
was George Delaval, the brother of Edward 
Delaval of South Dissington. He was bap- 
tised on 26 May 1660, envoy to the emperor 
of Morocco 1700 and 1707, and to the king 
of Portugal 1710. He was in the Navy, rear- 
admiral 1718, vice-admiral 1722. Purchased 
the Seaton Delaval estates from his kinsman 
Sir John Delaval in 1718 and began to build 
Seaton Delaval Hall, died 22 June 1723 
unmarried. 

Mr. Robert Delaval may have been the 
elder son of Edward Delaval of South 
Dissington, Captain Robert Delaval, R.N., 
who died on 13 Feb 1714-5. But he may 
pethaps have been the brother of Edward 
and George Delaval, and uncle of the 
younger Robert. This Robert Delaval was 
also a captain in the Navy, and acording to 
the pedigree died at Genoa 29 Jan. 1708. 

this date is correct he cannot, of course, 
have been the man mentioned in the letter 
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of 8 Feb. 1708-9 as sending his respects, but 
the authority given for the date is Cole’s 
‘History of Doddington,’ that is, Doddinton 
ii Lincolnshire, which came to the Delaval 
family by marriage (not Doddington in 
Northumberland), and Cole is not reliable; 
I have found him mistaken on other points, 
and he may have made a mistake in this 
date. On the other hand, of course, if the 
elder Robert Delaval had recently died in 
Genoa, the younger Robert, his nephew, 
may have gone there on his account. 


M. H. Dopps. 


WHILE thanking Miss M. H. Dodds for 
her valuable reply to my query, may 
I point out that if Francis Blake Delaval 
was baptised shortly after birth, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1692, he was not over 17, as Miss 
Dodds states, but over 16 on May 2, 1709, 
the date upon which, as I said in my Query, 
Sir Francis Blake wrote to John Postle- 
thwayte. On re-examining, the transcript 
which I made of this letter, however, while 
I observed that it is headed “* 2nd May 1709,” 
it is, on the other hand, addressed as follows: 

“For The Reverd ye Master 

of St. Paul’s Schoole, 
London 
Sir ffra Blake May 708 (sic) 


It is therefore possible that the letter was 
written in May 1708 and not in May 1709, 
in which case the boy, when his grandfather 
wrote to the High Master, was only four 
months past his fifteenth birthday and so 
was not too old to be admitted to St. Paul’s. 

In the letter in question Sir Francis says 
of the boy “his Master here has given a 
great character of him.” Young Francis 
Delaval had therefore probably been attend- 
ing some grammar school in Northumber- 
land, a type of school which, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, frequently 
served as a preparatory school to one or 
other of the Public Schools. 


MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 


PELL FAMILY (cxciii. 125). — My 

friend, Mr. R. Bingham Adams, kindly 
tells me that among the Faculty Office 
Marriage Licences is one dated December 
18 1784 and granted to the Revd. John 
Pelly, clerk, and Eugenia Creswicke, the date 
of whose marriage appears to have been 


hitherto unknown. ©C Roy HuDLESTON. 
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WARwIck FAMILY OF CUMBER- 
LAND (cxcv. 38).—This family took 
its name from the parish of Warwick on the 
Eden about four miles from Carlisle, where 
the main road crosses the river on a fine 
17th century bridge, Warwick Bridge. 
Thomas Warwick esquire of Warwick en- 
tered his pedigree in Dugdale’s Visitation of 
1665-6. A pedigree and notes on the family 
are given in William Hutchinson’s ‘ History 
of the County of Cumberland’ (1794) I, 
pp. 154-5. See also ‘The Household Books 
of Lord William Howard of Naworth,’ 
Surtees Society Publications vol. 68, where 
there are numerous references to members 
of the Warwick family. 4. H. Dopps. 


“FYADDY ” CRISP.—In your issue for 

24th December 1948 you published 
under the heading “An Englishman in 
Italy, 1738-1740," some extracts from 
letters signed “S. Crisp.” 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
know that the author has been identified by 
Miss Henrietta Tayler, the Historian, as 
Samuel Crisp, the “‘ Daddy Crisp ” of Fanny 


Burney. A. I. MACNAGHTEN. 


5 MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. DIONIS BACK- 
CHURCH ” (cxcv. 72).—The demolition of 
the Church of St. Dionis followed imme- 
diately after the auction of the materials in 
August 1878. (See N. & Q. 5S, xi, p. 57.) 
The name of the “ great benefactor’ men- 
tioned by Stow was John Bugge (not Budge). 
Sir Edward Osborne’s mayoralty was in 
1583-4; and another famous Lord Mayor 
buried in the Church was Sir Robert Geffrey 
(Geffrye), Citizen & Ironmonger, Lord 
Mayor 1685-6, and the founder of the Alms- 
houses in Shoreditch, which became the 
home of the Geffrye Museum in 1914. Inci- 
dentally Geffrey died on 26 February 1704, 
not 1793 as given in several volumes. 


(Sir) F. TrpBpury-BEER. 


WESTBURY, BUCKS (cxcv. 61).—Revd. 

Henry Barnard, LL.D., of Co. London- 
derry (younger brother of Thomas Barnard, 
Bishop of Limerick, F.R.S. See D.N.B.) 
had, by his first wife Mary, dau. of Strat- 
ford Canning, a son, Revd. William Henry 
Barnard, who m. 1791 Sarah, sister of Gen. 
Sir Moore Disney, K.C.B., by whom he was 
father of Gen. Sir William Henry Barnard, 


K.C.B. (1799-1857). According to my in. 
formation he was Vicar of Water Stratford, 
Bucks, but perhaps he may also have been 
at Westbury. If his incumbency terminated 
in 1800, he might be identical with Revd, 
W. H. Barnard, LL.B., appointed in that 
year Vicar of Childwickham (Gent's Mag. 


Sept. 1800.) Tuos. U. SaDLer. 


FIELDING AND ‘SHAMELA”’ (cxciij, 
364-5).—I have to apologize for having 
in my previous note overlooked the fact that 
another reference by Fielding to the saying 
quoted, in which it is attributed to South, 
namely The Champion, Feb. 2, 1740, had 
already been pointed out in these pages (125, 
i, 24-6), and that the passage has since been 
run to earth in South (Sermons, ed. 3 
[London, 1715], II. 381) by C. B. Woods, 
Philological Quarterly 25 (1946), 266 n. 57. 
All three Fielding passages (Champion, 
Mock Doctor, and Amelia) have, like 
Shamela the tell-tale variant ‘ ever dropped’ 
for South’s ‘can put.” = © Maxwel. 


HURCHES DEDICATED TO ST. 
MILDRED (cxciv. 434).—At this 
reference only one church other than that 
in Bread Street is mentioned as being dedi- 
cated to St. Mildred. I presume your con- 
tributor was referring to London only, for 
there are three in Kent, St. Mildred’s, Canter- 
bury, Preston next Wingham, and Ten- 
terden. Are there any others so dedicated in 
England? PJ.E 


PUIMSOLL OR PLIMSOLE? (cxcv. 61). 
—There is some correspondence fe 
garding these shoes at clxx. 460; clxxi. 33, 
68, 125, 159, 213. At these references the 
general opinion appeared to be that the 
spelling should be “ plimsoll” and that the 
shoes were named after the “ Plimsoll line,” 
the allusion being to the continuation of the 
rubber sole up the side of the shoe. 


P. J. FYNMORE. 


[NHERITANCE BY YOUNGEST SON 
(cxciv. 419, 527; cxev. 86).—Vide White's 
Directory of Lincolnshire, 1856, this custom 
prevailed at Kirton Lindsey, North 
Thoresby, Waltham and Stamford. 
See also N. & Q. iv. 259; clxx. 39%; 


elxxiii. 175. A. L. Cox. 
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The Library 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS UNDER 
TUDOR GOVERNMENT, 1485-1642. 
A Study in Administrative History, by 
A. J. Eaglestone. (Cambridge University 
Press, for The Guernsey Society. 21s.) 


AFTER the first few chapters, the reader 

regrets more and more that the author 
of this erudite, but fascinating, book died 
before he could see the result of his labours 
in print, but the task of editing has been 
carried out admirably (as would be expected) 
by Professor J. le Patourel, himself a mem- 
ber of an old Channel Islands family. 

This book, a study in administrative his- 
tory at a time when English government was 
by the Sovereign and the Privy Council, 
conveys the difficulties in applying such a 
system to an outpost where there were very 
strong continental ties. 

The subject has been approachd in an 
extremely methodical manner which enables 
the reader to compare conditions in the 
islands in different periods without the 
slightest chance of confusion. Relations 
between the islanders and their governors, 
and the governors with the Council form 
an absorbing study. Constitutional rules 
formed under Henry VII play an important 
part, and the governors, as well as the 
governed, found in them a tower of strength. 
The administration of the Islands was by 
means of a Royal Court consisting of a 
bailiff and twelve jurats whose primary duty 
was to administer justice according to the 
ancient customary Norman law. There was 
also, in each Island, a body called the States 
(sometimes referred to as ‘the generality’), 
but their function is often indistinguishable 
from that of the Royal Court; they did, how- 
ever, impose the general taxes, and to-day, 
they legistlate. It was the States who repre- 
sented the Islands in any exceptional business 
with the English government. 

Governors of such diverse dispositions as 
Sir Hugh Vaughan — almost an arch- 
Oppressor—and Sir Hugh Paulet are vividly 
portrayed. The effects of the Reformation 
and the resentment of the Guernseymen, the 
doubts surrounding the transfer of the 
Islands from the diocese of Coutances to 
that of Winchester and the view that such 
separation might impair the title of the 
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Crown to the Duchy of Normandy, the 
establishment of Presbyterianism and _ its 
eventual decline, are dealt with at length, 
and the pendulum swings first one way, then 
in the other, almost stops, and then proceeds 
rhythmically until the next upset. 

Defence measures in Elizabeth’s reign 
were investigated by a Royal Commission 
appointed in 1567; they had, among other 
things, to examine Castle Cornet and inquire 
into the number of foreigners with a view to 
safeguarding against the danger of too many. 
The English government’s fear from 
potential fifth-columnists was accentuated 
by the Guernseyman’s faith in the age-long 
neutrality of the Islands which had a bad 
effect on the spirit of the people and a stil! 
worse one on the fortifications. 

Serious disputes between governors and 
bailiffs frequently began in a small way, but 
the facts are set down so clearly that the 
reader feels able to take an impartial view 
of these quarrels; would that more history 
was written in this style. Raleigh, the 
governor of Jersey who suceeded the long 
line of Paulets in 1600, was characteristically 
energetic; his period of office was shortlived, 
for on the accession of James I, he was 
deprived and followed by Sir John Peyton, 
Lieutenant of the Tower, where Raleigh was 
to spend so many weary years. The long 
drawn-out struggle between Jean Heérault, 
the bailiff, and Peyton, was an attempt by 
the former to reduce the latter’s office to a 
mere cypher. It seems to have been a 
personal feud, and was renewed when 
Peyton fought the bailiff on the question 
of the apointment of a dean after the sub- 
stitution of the Anglican for the Presbyterian 
sytem. 

But we must not skim all the cream even 
if it is there in quantity. There are many 
things in the book to whet our appetites, 
and seldom has so much good, sound 
research been pressed into so small a 
compass. 


THE WORTHING MAP STORY. By 
Henfrey Small. Aldridge Bros., Worthing, 
10s. 6d. net. 


T° the series of volumes published under 

the Worthing Art Development Scheme 
has now been added this account of the 
development of the present-day holiday 
resort from its first appearance as a pair of 
coastal beacons on Palmer and Covert’s map 
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made in 1587 in preparation for defence 
against the Spanish Armada. The end- 
papers reproduce the London-Worthing road 
map from Smith’s survey of 1800, while the 
body of the book contains 65 illustrations 
and 25 maps showing the town and its sur- 
roundings through three centuries. Mr. 
Small’s chapters will interest not only 
Worthing residents, but also students of 
local history, sociologists, town-planners and 
critical observers of the work of municipal 
authorities. 


THE CHANGE OF CROWNES, A Tragi- 
Comedy, by the Honourable Edward 
Howard, edited from the manuscript 
prompt copy by Frederick F. Boas, Fellow 
and Vice-President, R.L.S. Published for 
the Royal Society of Literature by 
Geoffrey Cumberledge, O.U.P. pp. 99, 
illustrated. 


"THE operative word in this title is “ Tragi- 

Comedy ”; the play was a tragedy for 
the author, a comedy for everyone else. It 
was produced on 15 April 1667 before a 
distinguished audience, the King, the 
Queen, the Duke and Duchess of York and 
all the court. According to Pepys, who was 
present and greatly admired the play “it 
took very much.” This was Edward 
Howard’s second play, and with it he seemed 
to have made a great success, when it 
appeared that the King had been much 
offended by the comic scenes, in which, in 
Pepys’s words “Lacy did act the Country- 
gentleman come up to Court, who do abuse 
the Court with all imaginable wit and plain- 
ness about selling of places, and doing every- 
thing for money.” Lacey was imprisoned, and 
the company was forbidden to act again, and 
though they all, including Lacy, were soon 
forgiven, the play completely disappeared, 
nor did Howard ever write another success- 
ful play. Now, about 280 years after the 
original fiasco, the prompt copy of the play 
has been discovered, and by permission of 
its owner, Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh, has been 
published by the Royal Society of Literature, 
edited by Frederick S. Boas with his well- 
known skill and erudition. The MS. is of 
unusual interest, being the prompt copy, 
with so many additions and alterations that 
eight different hands can be noted in it. The 
stage directions are a subject for the Society 
for Theatre Research, who will have a happy 
time discussing the Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
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and the manipulation of 


whistles, 
canopy. 
Howard did not give up his play withe 
a struggle. The comic scenes, whi 
offended Charles II, have a line drawn ro 
them, as if for deletion, and the first of th 
has been removed altogether from the } 
by cutting out two pages, on the stubs 
which the deletion line can be seen. Thr 
other pages have been substituted on wh 
the scene, presumably a new version, 
written. In this scene the courtiers refy 
the bribes of Asinello, the country gen 
man who comes to buy an office at cou 
(II,i, 64-5, 125-6) while in the next com 
scene which has not been altered they ext 
money from him (III,ii, 50). Pert 
Howard hoped to placate the 
making the courtiers models of virtue, } 
if so he quickly gave up the attemp 
only the first scene has been rewritten. Th 
comic scenes, far from having “all imag 
able wit,” are extremely dull and flat, af 
one is apt to suspect that Charles object 
to them simply because they bored hi 
intolerably. : 
The serious part of the play howevg 
merits Pepys’s praise. It is a good exam 
of a well-made play. The interest is 
tained by sudden turns of the plot which a 
on the whole well-managed. The mal 
characters are conventional stage types, 
there is some originality in the charactem 
of the two sisters who are the heroing 
Ariana, hard, narrow, but sincere, is Col 
trasted with the emotional and imp 
Artemia, who wants several incompati 
things at once. From the summaries } 
Howard’s other plays in the introduction 
seems that he felt a good deal of interest} 
women and their problems. He repudia 
the fashion for rhymed plays, and wrote’ 
what he called blank verse, which is real 
the irregular rhythm used by modern poe 
in their verse dramas. In Howard’s hai 
it is clear, vigorous prose, with no atten 
at poetical embellishment. 
The differences in handwriting and 
signs in the margins are indicated in @ 
notes, which end with brief biographies 
the actors whose names are written in @ 
margin here and there. There are @ 
slight misprints in the introduction 
notes, but only two of any importance 
p.12, line 6 from top, “Artemia” should 
“Ariana.” On p. 99, line 9 from top “ 1 
should be “ 1665.” 
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